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Saving the Party 


Carolyn’s birthday was only six days 
away, and Mother had promised she could 
have a pafty. 

She was determined to mail the invita- 
tion cards today. So, signing the cards, she 
put them into the envelopes and sealed them. 
Mother was out and Carolyn was alone 
at the time. She searched through Mother’s 
desk and found several two-cent and three- 
cent stamps in one of the drawers. Which 
should she use? Probably the two-cent, she 
decided, because she remembered that that 
was what Mother put on Christmas cards, 
and weren’t these invitations cards too? 

So she used the two-cent stamps and 
dropped the invitations into the mailbox 
on the corner. But when they reached the 
post office in the small Kentucky town 
where Carolyn lived, and Bob, the mail 
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sorter took a look at them, he shook his 
head. “There ought to be three cents on 
these,” he muttered. “We'll have to send 
them to the dead letter office.” Then he 
looked at them again—several small enve- 
lopes with the addresses written in a child’s 
handwriting. “If I know anything,” he 
mused, “some little girl is having a birthday 
party, and these are the invitations. Hey, 
Tom,” he shouted to the window clerk. 
“What should we do about these?” 

Tom came over. “We'll have to send them 
to the dead letter office,” he said. 

“But can’t we deliver them anyway?” 
said Bob. 

“I'd love to,” said Tom. “But it’s against 
postal laws and regulations.” 

“If there were a return address, we could 
send them back. As it is, the child will think 
they have been delivered, and she’ll wonder 
why no one comes to her party.” 

“Is there an address inside?” said Tom. 

“Maybe,” said Bob, “but only the dead 
letter office is allowed to open mail.” 

“I know,” said Tom, now fully as inter- 
ested as Bob. “But that would take months. 
Maybe ” He was fingering the enve- 
lopes as he spoke. “Ah!” he exclaimed. 
“Just what I hoped for. See, this one is 
hardly stuck at all.” And in a moment he 
had slipped his finger under the flap, 
opened the envelope, and taken out the 
card. “No luck,” he sighed. “No address. 
But it’s just as we thought—a birthday 
party, for Carolyn, whoever she is.” 

“I’ve got it,” shouted Bob. “This card is 
addressed to Joan McKenzie. Let’s get the 
McKenzie number out of the telephone 
book, call up Mrs. McKenzie, and ask her 
to tell us who Carolyn is. She’s sure to 
know.” 

And so in a few moments Bob was talk- 
ing to Mrs. McKenzie on the telephone. 
She told him Carolyn’s number, and when 
Tom called Carolyn’s mother she said, 
“Thank you so much. I'll be right down 
with the extra money.” 

The party that might have been a terrible 
failure turned out to be a grand success be- 
cause two busy men took time to do a kind 
deed for someone they didn’t know. 





Your friend, 


De Wrrvsel 
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GREGG’S SECRET HELPER 


By LENIS IRENE DEAN 


T was Karen's first year at Rolling Junior 

Academy and she was enjoying it thor- 
oughly. She had just turned ten and was in 
the fifth grade. 

At recesses and lunch hours she usually 
headed for the softball field, for there was 
nothing she enjoyed better than a good 
game of baseball. She made friends fast, 
and her best friend was Rita, a sixth grader. 

One day the principal announced that 
the whole school would go sight-seeing 
soon. What excitement that produced! 
Grades one to three were to go into the 
city. Grades four through seven would go 
to Washington, D.C. And grades eight 
through ten would travel all the way to 
Philadelphia. 

Rita and Karen, of course, would go to 
Washington. They arranged to travel to- 
gether, sitting beside each other on the 
bus. Three days before the trip the teacher 
asked all the students to show by raising 
their hands whether or not they would be 
able to go. Karen looked around the room 
to make sure everyone was planning to par- 
ticipate. To her amazement, Gregg Carter 
did not put his hand up. 

“Why?” she wondered. Didn’t he want 
to go? Or didn’t he have the money? 

At lunch she ate with Rita as usual. Rita 
noticed that afterward she was not as 
anxious to play as usual and finally she 
asked her, “Is something bothering you?” 

“No, not exactly,” Karen replied. “I 
was just trying to figure out why Gregg 
didn’t raise his hand to show he was go- 

To page 19 


Lenis Dean was a student at Shenandoah Valley Acad- 
emy, Virginia, when she wrote this story for the JUNIOR 
GUIDE. 





Rita had been able to save quite a lot of money by 
going from door to door selling “Life and Health.” 
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THESE COMMANDMENTS ARE MINE—3 





THIEF in the SUPERMARKET 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


CuRTIS BURNHAM lay on the rug near 
Grandma’s chair studying the Ten 
Commandments for the Investiture service 
to be held in a few weeks. 

The third one was giving him real trou- 
ble: “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain.” 

“Tn vain. ‘In vain.’ Grandma,” he 
called, “I’m learning the third command- 
ment. What does it mean to ‘take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain’? What 
does ‘in vain’ mean?” 

Grandma looked up from her sewing. 
She loved Curtis, and he had all kinds of 
confidence in her knowledge of the Bible. 
He often boasted to the children at school 
that she had read the Bible through thirty- 
one times. 


“Well, honey,” Grandma said, laying 
Grandpa’s half-mended sock down and 
pushing her needle into the ball. “Come 


here. I want to ask you some questions.” 

“Oh, Grandma,” laughed Curtis. “I 
thought I asked you the questions!” But he 
came over, pulled up the footstool, and 
looked into Grandma's face. 

“Curtis, fifty-five years ago next week, 
your grandpa and I were married. Whose 
name did I take that day, honey?” 

“Why, Grandpa’s name, of course!” 
laughed Curtis. “That's how it is when 
people get married. The lady always takes 
the man’s name.” 

“Yes. I became Amelia Burnham, or Mrs. 
Henry Burnham. Before that, I was Amelia 


Curtis.” That’s why we named you Curtis. 
Now, Curtis, you're not very old, but you 
surely know there were certain promises | 
made when I took Henry Burnham’s name 
that day long ago. Can you think what any 
of them might be?” 

“Well, Grandpa wouldn't want you to 
have any more boy friends coming to see 
you. 

Grandma laughed heartily at that. 

“That he didn’t, lad, and he had a right 
to want me all to himself. And you know, I 
loved Henry so much I didn’t want any 
other boy friends. He was all I wanted. 
That’s why I married him. Can you think of 
any other things?” 

“Hmm. Let’s see. He’d want you to be, 
well, to be true to him for always and not 
waste his money.” 

“Of course he would,” answered 
Grandma stoutly, “and for good reasons 
too. Can you think why?” 

“Oh, sure. He built you a house, and 
worked hard to keep you and buy you 
things.” 

“What else did he give me, Curtis?” 

“Umm, his name, like we said a while 
ago. And Burnham’s a good name, 
Grandma.” 

“Yes, it is, Curtis. It’s a respectable 
name. No one remembers of a Burnham 
being in jail, or being a thief, or a pauper. 
Grandpa wouldn’t have wanted me to dis- 
honor the name. It was a thing to be proud 
of. Now think, Curtis. How could I have 
taken this good Burnham name in vain? 
How could I have disgraced it?” 
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“Disgraced it? Er, if you had not been 
true to Grandpa. If you had seen someone 
else and liked him, like Mrs. Whorney did 
when she ran off and left Jimmie and 
Louise and Mr. Whorney. That would be 
bad, Grandma, but I know you wouldn't 
do that.” 

“You think Grandpa would be sorry I 
had his name if I did tricks like that?” 

Curtis laughed. “Oh, I know you never 
would, but if you had, Grandpa would have 
felt like taking his good name away from 
you, because, Grandma, you wouldn't de- 
serve to be a Burnham if you did that.” 

“Do you remember what we saw happen 
in the supermarket the other day?” 
Grandma asked. 

“You mean when they caught Mrs. Mur- 
den with that box of chocolates in her rain- 
coat pocket?” asked the boy. 

“Yes, Curtis. The store detective caught 
her. Then he wrote down her name, ‘Mrs. 
David G. Murden.’ How do you think Mr. 
Murden felt when he found out?” 

“Boy, he must've felt terrible, because 
he’s a nice man, Grandma. And the fel- 


“Mrs. Murden took a box of chocolates off the shelf and put them 
in her pocket and started to walk out with them,” said Grandma. 
“She didn’t realize that the store detective was watching her.” 
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lows at school say he’s 
awfully ashamed of the 
way Mrs. Murden acts. 
She’s spoiling his name. 
And Susie's and Ben’s too. 
The children in school 
tease them about their mom. They cry too.” 

“Well, Curtis, you were baptized last 
year. Whose name did you take?” 

“Why, Jesus’ name. You know—Christ, 
Christian. That’s what you're called when 
you're baptized, isn’t it?” 

“It is, child, but how did you come to be 
baptized, Curtis, and to take Jesus as your 
only Saviour?” 

“Because He’s the right one, I guess. He 
gave me all I have, and I wouldn't want 
any other gods, like Mohammed, or idols 
or images like the heathen have.” 

“Yes. And, Curtis, when you took Jesus’ 
name, you made promises too, as I did 
when I married Grandpa. What is it we 
expect of people who have taken Christ's 
name and belong to the family of God, 
just as I belong to the Burnham family?” 

To page 18 
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The Day Larry Became a Man 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


HE sun shone softly on the children 

playing during the warm noon hour. All 
but the slow ones had finished their lunches 
and small groups here and there were en- 
gaged in various activities. Little ones were 
swinging; middle graders were jumping 
rope, and the older boys were vigorously 
playing ball. 

Suddenly the quiet peace of the Cali- 
fornia afternoon was shattered by a gruff 
shout from Larry, “You interfered with 
that ball, Ron, or it would have been an 
out.” 

“I did not,’ came back Ron's indignant 
reply. “Ask any fellow in the outfield, and 
he'll tell you my hand missed that ball 
a mile.” 

But Larry was not listening; he was roll- 
ing up his shirt sleeves, and advancing on 
Ron. It was a familiar sight; Larry and Ron 
were always “at it.” In fact, the new teacher 
had never seen a school that had so much 
fighting. “Billhorn school seems to be a 
training ground for prize fighters,” he had 
once laughingly remarked. 

Almost before anyone realized what had 
happened the two boys were struggling on 
the dusty ball field, and the rest of the 
school were gathering to root for their par- 
ticular hero. 

Mr. Sloan, the new teacher, had seen the 
whole thing from the school window. As he 
hurried to the scene, thoughts raced through 
his mind. Again and again he had tried to 
discourage these fights. He had kept the 
guilty ones in; they had written numerous 
compositions on good sportsmanship; they 
had done free labor. What, oh what, could 
he do further? 

“Here comes teacher,” shouted the little 
ones, and the two boys stopped their blows 
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and stood up, dusting off their dirty trou- 
sers. Red-faced and sweaty they faced Mr. 
Sloan, wondering what he would do this 
time. Maybe he would give up; last year’s 
teacher had done that, and they had finished 
out the year with a substitute who, literally, 
had “just filled in” the time. 

“You boys will please go to my office at 
once,” said Mr. Sloan in tones that the boys 
knew meant no back talk. They went, and 
the rest of the school stood in small groups 
wondering what was going to happen this 
time. 

Once inside the office, the boys did not 
feel quite so brave as they had on the 
playground. It is one thing to be outside 
surrounded by a group of friends rooting 
for your victory, and quite another thing to 
be in the office with the principal. 

“Boys, did it ever occur to you that this 
is a Christian school?” 

The question took them by surprise. At 
first they did not answer, but the look on 
Mr. Sloan’s face told them that he expected 
an answer and was waiting for one. So they 
agreed that it was a Christian school. 

“What are you fellows doing to contrib- 
ute to the Christian atmosphere?” he 
wanted to know next. Since that was a 
more personal question, Mr. Sloan did not 
wait for an answer, but hurried on. “You 
boys are both members of the church, aren’t 
you?” 

They nodded. 

“Please answer the questions with words, 
not nods,” said the teacher. “If you are both 
church members, I am right to assume that 
you both want to go to heaven. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes, sir,’ came the two answers in uni- 
son. 
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“Suppose that when you get to heaven, 
Larry, you live right next door to Ron. Are 
you going to fight with him up there?” 

“If Ron goes to heaven I don’t want to 
go,” said Larry, and the conviction in his 
voice startled the teacher. These fights were 
causing a deeper feeling than he had feared. 
Something must be done at once. “Oh, God, 
give me the right words,” he silently prayed. 
Aloud, he answered the boy. 

“Well, Larry, if you feel that way, you 
never need worry that you will live next 
door to anyone in heaven; you won't get 
there.” 

Larry looked up at the teacher in alarm. 
“I'm sorry, sir,” he said. “I didn’t really mean 
that. Of course, I want to get to heaven, 
but F 

The teacher continued. “Did you boys 
ever think how unmanly it is to fight? It is 
an admission that you cannot cope with a 
situation with your brain and tongue and 
have to resort to animal strength to iron 
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Larry and Ron didn’t feel nearly so brave when they sat down in the office 
















out a problem. Do you know what I am 
dreaming of? I dream of a day when one of 
you two will become a man—a real man.” 
The boys winced under that; they were as 
large as the principal now. They thought of 
themselves as men already. What did he 
mean? 

They did not have long to wonder for 
Mr. Sloan continued, “There is a day com- 
ing, I can just feel it, when one of you will 
let the other fellow try to start a fight and 
not fight back. When that happens, I will 
shake hands with whichever one of you it 
proves to be, and we shall be equals—for 
you will be a man.” 

The boys were surprised at how abruptly 
the interview came to an end. The bell rang 
for the reopening of school, and the teach- 
ers made no reference to the exciting event 
of the noon hour. 

Then an unheard-of thing happened; the 
school went without fights for three whole 
days. It was the first time such a thing had 
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JESUS HEALED THEM 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


When Jesus used to live on earth 
A long, long time ago, 

He was more gentle and more kind 
Than any one we know. 


When sick people would come to Him, 
He healed them every one. 

He made the lame man well and strong 
So he could walk and run. 


He cured the blind man's eyes so he 
Could see just everything. 

He made the man who couldn't speak 
So he could talk and sing. 


Just everywhere that Jesus went 
He did the people good. 
Nobody else has ever done 
The things that Jesus could. 
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happened within memory of most of the 
children, and most of the pupils were eaten 
up with curiosity as to what Mr. Sloan had 
really done to Larry and Ron. They said he 
had just talked to them, but the rest agreed, 
with wise little nods, that they knew better. 

Noon hour of the fourth day was about 
over. The warning bell had rung and the 
children had lined up for drinks at the 
fountain, when without warning Ron raced 
up to Larry and gave him a hard blow in the 
area of the stomach. One could hear the in- 
take of air as the entire school held their 
breath. What would happen now? 

Not one movement missed the keen gaze 
of the principal as he saw Larry flush crim- 
son, double up his fists, and then let them 
drop to his side and look away. Sweat 
broke out on Larry’s forehead, and there 
was a queer action going on in the region 
of his Adam’s apple. But he did not speak 
or make a move in Ron’s direction. The stu- 
dent body was so quiet that one could al- 
most hear a pin drop. 

No fight started. After a terrific battle 
with himself, Larry straightened his shoul- 
ders and looked at Mr. Sloan. Their eyes 
met, and when Larry saw his principal's 
radiant smile, he felt warm and good in- 
side, then suddenly very embarrassed. 

Quickly Mr. Sloan made his way down 
the school steps to Larry’s side. He had al- 
most reached him before Larry saw it— 
that outstretched hand. Oh, how proud he 
felt! 

“Larry, today you are a man,” began Mr. 
Sloan, loudly enough for all the school to 
hear. “A real man. What is more, you are a 
Christian man, and that is the greatest com- 
pliment anyone can pay you.” Then, turning 
to the students he said, “I have been need- 
ing an assistant in my office for a long time. 
I think Larry is just the man’”—and he put 
a proud emphasis on the word—"“that I 
need, so if you teachers and pupils will 
excuse us, we men will get busy with the 
job of running this school.” And Mr. Sloan 
walked along talking to Larry as if he were 
an important businessman. 

“Did the fighting stop after that?” I 
hear someone ask. It would not be true to 
say that it did all at once, but that was its 
downfall. The “prize fighters” learned 
self-control, and grew up to be fine Chris- 
tian men and women, several of them work- 
ers in the cause of God. I know very well, 
for I was Mrs. Sloan. 
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The accuser is really the guilty one! 


Beggar Falsely Accused 


D° you remember the old tale about the 
grasshopper and the ant? It is win- 
ter, so the story goes, and the grasshopper, 
shivering with cold, comes to the ant and 
asks for food. 

“You have plenty,” says the grasshopper, 
“for you have been busy all summer laying 
away stores.” 

“And what did you do all summer?” asks 
the ant. 

“All through the long summer days, I 
sang,” answers the grasshopper. 

“Then you can dance now,” is the heart- 
less rejoinder of the ant. 

This story has been told for generations 
and always the grasshopper has been 
blamed for being careless and improvident. 
But this is not really fair. 

This story comes from France. The com- 
mon grasshopper found there is not really a 
grasshopper at all, but a cicada. And the 
cicada is not a beggar. If the story told the 
truth it would discredit the ant. For it is the 
ant who actually begs from the cicada, even 
stealing food from it whenever it can! 

The cicada lives on the sap which flows 
in the limbs of certain trees and so it has 
no need to beg for food. It can always ob- 
tain a sufficient supply no matter how dry 
the summer or how parched the earth. 

On the underside of its breast is a sharp 
boring © sucker—called a rostrum—with 
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which the thirsty singer pierces the bark of 
a tree. When the sucker has reached the 
sap, the cicada sucks it up like lemonade 
through a straw. 

The smell of the sweet sap summons all 
the hungry little insects of the forest. Gnats, 
beetles, flies—they all come for a drop of 
the precious drink; but more frequently 
than any other, come the ants. They are 
more bold, too, and they push the cicada 
aside and take complete possession of its 
well. And the ants stay there until they 
have taken out all the sap they can reach. 

In the meantime the cicada moves on to 
dig a new well on the sunny side of the 
limb where it sits and sings—until the ants 
come and shove him away again. The hot- 
ter the sun the better the cicada is pleased, 
and it follows the sun around the branch. 

Always the cicada sings, whether eating 
or moving about. The shrill song is pro- 
duced by an instrument called the cymbal, 
which is located under the wings. The ci- 
cada’s song is a high-pitched, strident noise 
that is not a welcome sound for human 
ears; but the insect’s life of four to five 
weeks is so short that we should not com- 
plain. 

And the ants, certainly, should not crit- 
icize the cicada. For many of shem would 
die of hunger were it not for the help the 
cicadas give them! 


As soon as the cicada drills a hole in 
the tree, the ants come to drink sap. 


HIARRY BAFRG, ARTIST 
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ALL OVER A GOLDFISH BOWL! 


By GEORGIA L. PINKERTON 


XCITEMENT ran high, for this was the 

day the speaker was to be chosen who 
would represent Miss Carson's seventh 
grade. Next week this boy or girl would 
compete with all the other seventh grades 
in the city for a prize. 

And what a prize! A beautiful aquarium 
equipped with plants, with green-haired 
snails, and gleaming fish darting in and out 
of the windows of a fairy castle under a 
little bridge of rosy shells. Yes, it was a 
prize worth working for. It would belong to 
the whole room, but a silver plate fastened 
to the glass side would bear the name of the 
student who had won it. 

“I'm going to vote for Mary Slavish,” 
Sally Brown declared. “Her voice is so sweet 
and clear, almost like singing. I'm sure she 
can win for us.” 

“Don't be too sure,” Jean Pearson an- 
swered. “Phyllis Barker is good too. She’s 
had private speech lessons, you know. And 
there is another reason why I'm voting for 
her.” 

The bell to call them back to their room 
rang before Jean could tell Sally what this 
reason was. 

As soon as they had taken their seats Miss 
Carson announced, “It’s time for us to de- 
cide who is to represent us in the contest. 
Each of you who wishes to try out may re- 
cite a short poem. Then everybody will 
vote for the one he believes has the best 
chance to win the aquarium for us.” 

Several boys and girls gave short read- 
ings or poems, but everybody knew that 
only two had a chance to win. Mary Slav- 
ish and Phyllis Barker were very much bet- 
ter than the rest. 

When the votes 
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were counted it was 


found that Phyllis had twice as many as 
Mary. 

“I just can’t understand it,” Sally said 
after school. “Phyllis is good, I know, but 
so many of us believe that Mary is better. 
How did Phyllis manage to get so many 
more votes?” 

“I really believe Mary is better,’ Helen 
Grayson explained. “But I voted for Phyl- 
lis because of something she told me. I 
just couldn’t take the risk.” 

“What risk?” Sally demanded. 

“Well, you know Mary was born in a for- 
eign country,” Helen began. “She learned 
English after she came here. Of course, 
most of the time she speaks as well as any 
of us, but Phyllis was afraid she might get 
excited and make some bad mistake—like 
giving a letter the wrong sound. Or maybe 
she would get the words in the wrong 
places in the sentence, like it would be in 
her country. And there are other mistakes 
she could make.” 

“You mean Phyllis went around telling 
everybody that? That wasn’t fair,” Sally pro- 
tested angrily. “You know Mary doesn’t 
make those mistakes any more. Phyllis 
doesn’t deserve to win.” 

“Maybe not,” Helen admitted. “But the 
voting is over now. Besides, she could be 
right. If Mary got really excited she might 
mispronounce some words. And we do want 
to win that aquarium.” 

When Mary heard what Phyllis had been 
saying about her, she was angry too. 

“I don't believe she did it because she 
was afraid I would lose the prize for the 
school. I believe she was just afraid she 
would lose her chance to compete. It would 
serve her right if she lost the contest. Then 
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everybody would begin to wonder whether 
I might have done better. And they would 
be mad at Phyllis. It would certainly serve 
her right.” 

The day of the big contest came. All the 
seventh-grade pupils met in the city audi- 
torium, those from each school sitting to- 
gether. Everybody sat quietly waiting for 
the speaking to begin. 

Suddenly Phyllis grew pale and looked 
terribly frightened. Miss Carson, sitting be- 
side her, whispered, “What's the matter, 
Phyllis? Are you ill?” 

“Oh, Miss Carson,” Phyllis whispered 
back, “I’ve forgotten my reading. I can’t 
remember even the first line. What shall I 
do?” She was almost crying. 


Miss Carson counted when the children voted. 


DAVID CORSON, FROM A. DEVANEY 


“Don't you have a copy?” the teacher 
asked. 

“No,” Phyllis admitted. “Mother wanted 
me to bring one, but I was so sure I knew it 
perfectly I couldn’t be bothered.” 

Miss Carson knew the name of Phyllis’ 
selection. It was printed on the program. 
But is was one Phyllis had learned in her 
speech class, and the teacher had not heard 
it. Miss Carson couldn't think what to do, 
and the time for Phyllis to speak had al- 
most come. 

Then she heard a soft whisper from the 
row behind her. It was: Mary. 

“I know Phyllis’ reading, Miss Carson. I 
believe all that’s the matter with her is 

To page 22 


Much to Mary’s disappointment, Phyllis won. 











“Aw,” sneered Bud, 


"I don’t care for all this 


“BIBLE STORY SU 


COOL breeze from the ocean came 

across Glendale, California, and caused 
what might otherwise have been an un- 
pleasantly warm fall day to be cool and 
balmy. 

But Bud was not interested in the 
weather. 

Breakfast finished, he swallowed the last 
bite of his waffle and glanced up. “Dad, do 
you think you'll be going into Glendale 
today?” he asked. 

“Yes. Around four-thirty,” Dad said. 

“Don’t you think we ought to have wor- 
ship first, before we start discussing our 
plans for the day?” Mom suggested. 

“Certainly,” Dad said. 

“But Mom—Dad—this is important!” 
Bud objected. “Worship can wait. I have to 
know about this.” 

“Bud, we always have worship before we 
discuss the day’s plans,” Dad said. 

“I don’t see why,” Bud said. 

“Because we believe worship to be of 
first importance,” Dad said. 

“But what I have to ask is important too! 
More important, in fact,” Bud said. “I have 
to know because I’m supposed to pick up 
the things for the party this morning so the 
club members can work on it this after- 
noon. The kids are going to be at the 
clubhouse at two o'clock, and I’ve got to 
have the stuff there then. I can’t let them 
down.” 

“T see,” Dad said. 

“So,” Bud added, “worship can wait, but 
this is important.” 

“But Bud ” Mom began. 

“Worship and stuff like that is O.K.,” 
Bud said. “But all those Bible stories— 
that’s mostly for little children and old 
people. I mean, there’s nothing practical 
about them, is there? They don’t really 
help us.” 

Dad said nothing. Mom frowned. 
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“So Dad, do you think you'll be going 
into Glendale?” Bud concluded. 

“Yes, but not until this afternoon. Why 
don’t you take the bus?” 

“Oh, all right,” Bud said reluctantly. 

After worship, Bud got the list of things 
from his room, and picked up the club's 
money which he had placed in the dresser. 














SU FF” 
By TOMMY TUCKER 


g He pulled out his billfold, started to put 
the money in, then hesitated, pulled out 
y the secret compartment and put the money 
in that, so it wouldn’t fall out. 

Then pocketing the billfold, he went to 
rS the kitchen, told his folks good-by, and 
's headed for the bus stop. As he neared the 
r. corner, the bus pulled up, stopped, and a 

















woman got on. Then, despite his shouting, 
the bus started up and went on down Lex- 
ington. 

Bud stopped at the corner and looked 
after it. It would be thirty minutes till the 
next one came. 

“Fiddlesticks,” he muttered, and began to 
walk. He could get to the main street of 
Glendale quicker by walking than by wait- 
ing for the next bus. 

He came to Glendale Boulevard at last, 
then went on to Brand, the main street. 
Pausing a moment for a red light, he 
reached his hand into his pocket and felt 
the thickness of his billfold. 


While the woman tried to find her key, Bud followed her out of the store to where her car 
was parked, loaded down with all her things and surrounded by all her noisy grandchildren. 


R. F. HUGHES, ARTIST 
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In a shop several blocks away he finally 
found the things he wanted. There was 
crepe paper, cups and plates, and games to 
play. 

He gathered up everything, carefully fig- 
uring the prices so he would have enough 
money to cover them. 

Then he carried them to the cashier’s 
counter. The store was full of people, and 
he had to wait several minutes for a clerk 
to help him. She arrived at last and began to 
run up the sale. Bud reached into his back 
pocket for the billfold while the clerk be- 
gan to fill a brown paper sack with thé mer- 
chandise. 

Bud took out the billfold and reached in 
for the money which should, he thought, 
have been there. It wasn’t. A cold chill 
swept through him. Frowning, he reached 
into his other back pocket. Then another 
pocket. And another. Then his shirt pock- 
ets. The clerk watched, interested. 

At last she met his eyes. 

“Forget something?” she asked. 

He nodded. “I lost the money!” 

She sighed, shook her head. “Always 
something. First it was the air conditioner 
breaking down, and then that woman over 
there with the screaming kids, and now 
this—after I’ve rung up the sale!” 
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“Look, I didn’t know about it till now!” 
Bud said, feeling angry at her remark. 

She looked out of the window. “All that 
cool air out there and it has to be so hot in 
here!” She ran a hand across her forehead 
and wiped it on her dress. She turned back 
to Bud. “Look, would you mind putting the 
things back yourself? I’ve got about a dozen 
customers waiting for me.” She smiled. 

“Sure, I don’t mind,” Bud said, relaxing. 

“Thanks, kid,” she said, and left. 

He picked up the sack in which the mer- 
chandise had been placed and started to- 
ward the counter near the door to return 
it to its original place. 

A woman of generous proportions came 
along just then, huffing and puffing, and 
shouting at a string of assorted youngsters, 
which trailed along behind her when they 
weren't into things. 

She smiled at Bud then continued to 
shout at the children. “Some job, eh?” she 
said to Bud. “Talk of the life of grand- 
parents. The whole family dumped them 
on me at once. Baby-sitting for enough 
kids to supply every man, woman ” She 
paused. “Hey! Timmy! Get out of that! 
You want to break something?” She 
glanced at Bud. “Would you do me a 
favor?” To page 16 
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wr would Mother say? 

Only a few moments before, Frank 
had laid his new coat and gym shoes under 
the bush while he had a game, but when 
he had come back for them, they had van- 
ished. 

And now it had begun to rain, yet he 
dared not go home till he had found his 
} missing things. And they were nowhere to 
be found. 

Finally, he began to cry. Why, oh, why 
hadn't he gone straight" home from school 
like Mother said? 





Frank searched under the bush for his coat, but it 
was not there, and now rain was beginning to fall. 

















































































The Coat Under the Bush 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 





He saw his older friend Tom running 
over toward him. 

“Frank! What’s the matter?” Tom asked 
anxiously. 

But Frank could only sob, “Oh! I—I— 
oh, dear, I is 

Tom tried his best to understand. 

“Tell me what happened, Frank,” he 
urged. 

“IT put—them—under—that 
game—then—they've gone!” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know, and—it was a brand new 
—coat, and Mum will give me—such a 
thrashing when I get home.” It was good to 
have someone to talk to, and already Frank 
was feeling better. 

“Look here, Frank,” the older boy went 
on. “I’m very sorry. Would you like me to 
come home with you and tell your mum 
about it? That wouldn't be hard for me, 
and maybe she wouldn’t be so cross with 
you. What do you think?” 

Frank nodded gratefully, and together 
the two boys walked to Frank’s home. 

Tom was just going to knock on the 
back door when it suddenly opened, and 
there stood Frank’s mother. Before either 
boy could say a word, Mother spoke: “Frank, 
you're soaking wet! Where’s the new coat 
I bought you? Why aren’t you wearing it?” 

Tom drew a deep breath. 

“That’s just what I wanted to explain, 
Mrs. Wood,” he said bravely. “I’m very 
sorry, but Frank put his coat and shoes 
under a bush while he played with some of 
his friends on the way home, and when the 
rain began he looked for the things, but 
somehow they had gone. We're very sorry, 
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bush—a 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





Mrs. Wood,” he said, and breathed again. 

“You naughty boy, Frank! Come inside; 
you, too, Tom, don’t stand there in the rain. 
You deserve a good thrashing, Frank, for 
being such a naughty boy! Get those wet 
things off at once!” 

All this time Tom had been praying si- 
lently for his young friend: “Dear Jesus, 
You understand what has happened today. 
You know where Frank’s coat and shoes are. 
Please, somehow, make someone bring them 
back quickly so Frank won't get a whip- 
ping. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Just at this moment, Auntie—who was 
living at Frank’s home—heard the bell ring 
and hurried to the front door. 

Frank and Tom could hear her speaking 
to someone. 

“Thank you, dear!” she said, and the 
visitor was gone. 

Then Auntie came back to the kitchen, 
holding in her hand the lost coat and shoes! 

Frank, Tom, and Mamma gasped in sur- 
prise. 

“How did you get them?” they asked all 
together. 

“Oh, it was one of Frank’s school chums. 
He said he was going home when he saw 
them under a bush. Not seeing anyone 
around he picked them up and took them 
back to the school. Teacher recognized them 
as Frank’s and asked him to bring them 
here.” 

You may be sure Mamma was glad to see 
them. 

Frank was glad too—for obvious rea- 
sons! 

But Tom was happiest of all, for he had 
seen God answer his prayer. 


“Bible Story Stuff” 
From page 14 


Bud glanced up. “Sure.” 

“Mind holding these packages for a mo- 
ment? I’ve got to fish my car keys out of 
this purse.” 

Bud smiled and held the packages. 

The lady began to walk out of the door, 
hunting through her purse and talking to 
Bud and shouting to the children, all at the 
same time. 

Bud started to explain about his own 
package, but she didn’t hear him. He fol- 
lowed her out, carrying his package and hers 
with him. 
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Once outside, it was better, and they 
walked up the street, the lady still hunting 
in her purse. At last she came up with two 
brass keys to the car. They paused before 
her car. The parking meter had a red 
EXPIRED flag up. 

“Boy! We made it just in time,” she 
said. Then to the children: “All right! 
Pile in!” 

They piled in. 

She turned to Bud: “Thanks, kid. Can I 
give you fifty cents for your trouble?” 

Bud began to refuse. 

“Aw, go ahead and take it,” she insisted. 
“I'd probably have gotten a parking ticket 
if we hadn't made it here just now. You 
saved me money. Here!” She thrust a 
half dollar into his hand. 

“Thanks—but you didn’t have 4 

“I owe you the thanks,” she said, and 
then: “O.K. Timmy! You heard me! Pile 
in!” 

“Thanks,” Bud said. 

“Thank you,” she said, and waving 
good-by, got into the car, and a few mo- 
ments later was gone. 

Bud waited a moment, then started back 
to the store, the sack still under his arm. 


But then he paused. He couldn't go to 
the clubhouse that afternoon without the 
things he'd been told to buy, and he 
couldn’t bear to tell the club members he'd 
been so foolish as to lose the money. He 
didn’t really have to return the stuff. After 
all, it was here under his arm. They hadn't 
seen him take it away from the store, ap- 
parently, so what was keeping him from 
just walking on home? 

He turned and walked toward Lexing- 
ton. 

Fluffy white clouds were tumbling over- 
head against a deep blue sky, and somehow 
the day seemed exciting and beautiful. 

Bud felt his heart racing a little when he 
thought about the theft, but he tried to 
swallow the guilt and go on. 

But the thought that he was a thief kept 
recurring to him, over and over, until, when 
he reached Lexington, he hesitated, and was 
about to return to the store. 

He couldn’t just run off with the pack- 
age. What if someone found out? Maybe 
the clerk had seen him, or would recognize 
him later, or maybe—maybe 

Slowly, with mixed emotions, he turned 
and started back down Brand, toward the 
store. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Guess Who 


By MARY J. VINE 


Two boys by one another stood, 

They both were handsome, both were good. 
One was a prince of high degree, 

His friend—a shepherd boy was he. 

The shepherd sat upon the throne, 

Nor did the prince count ought his own. 
He loved the shepherd boy full well. 
Who were these two? Who can tell? 


See 1 Samuel 18:1. 


A Right-and-Wrong Story 
About Jesus 


By LOIS SNELLING 


Cross out the wrong words. 

Jesus was born in (Nazareth, Bethlehem). His 
mother’s name was (Miriam, Mary). Soon after He 
was born, His parents took Him to (Egypt, Rome). 
Later they went to (Nazareth, Jericho), where Jesus 
grew up. When He was twelve years old, He went 
to the Temple in (Bethany, Jerusalem) and talked 
with the priests. Jesus was baptized by John the 
Baptist in the river (Euphrates, Jordan). The first 
disciples Jesus called were Andrew and his brother. 
This brother’s name was (John, Peter). Jesus had 
three good friends named Lazarus, Mary, and Martha. 


They lived in (Bethany, Cana) and He often visited 
them there. Jesus spent His last days in (Caesarea, 
Jerusalem). On the last night of His life He went to 
a garden to pray. The name of this garden was (Eden, 
Gethsemane). 


Separate the Words 


By IRMA HEGEL 


This is the way the Bible was written—with no 
spaces between the words. Read each verse aloud 
rapidly. Give yourself a hundred points if you get 
them all right, but subtract five for each error. 
1. ThoushaltlovetheLordthyGodwithallthyheartand 

withallthysoulandwithallthymind. 


2. Whatsoeverthyhandfindethtododoitwiththymight. 
3. WaitontheLordbeofgoodcourageandheshall 
strengthenthineheartwaitlsayontheLord. 


4. Thereforeallthingswhatsoeveryewouldthatmen 
shoulddotoyoudoyeevensotothem. 


Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a taxgatherer for the hated Roman gov- 
ernment, and as such was despised by his own people. 

When Jesus called him, he left all, rose up, and 
followed Him. 

He made a great feast in honor of Jesus, and in- 
vited many of his tax-collecting friends. 

He wrote one of the books of the Bible. 

See Matthew 9:9-13. 
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The many visits to church, the hours 
spent in Sabbath school, the studying of the 
Bible in school and at home; morning wor- 
ships, stories in the Little Friend when he 
was younger, and now in the JUNIOR 
GUIDE and the Youth’s Instructor, the at- 
titudes of his friends, parents, teachers—all 
made it impossible for him to walk away, 
to steal even a small amount from a store 
that might not even miss it. 

He entered the store. The clerk who had 
waited on him before came toward him al- 
most immediately. 

He felt himself involuntarily shrink back 
a littke—almost as if she could read the 
dishonest thoughts that a few minutes be- 
fore had gone through his mind. 

“Well, I'm glad to see you!” she said. 
“I thought we had a young shoplifter here!” 
She grinned and laughed. “But I knew you 


were just helping that woman with her pack- 
ages.” She held out her hand. 

He started to hand her the package, but 
realized that she was handing him some- 
thing. 

He stared at her in surprise. 

His billfold lay on the palm of her hand. 

“But ” he began. 

“You were going through your pockets, 
and you laid this down and forgot it in all 
the confusion. I was going to turn it over 
to the police, and of course I'd have had to 
report the theft, if you hadn’t returned the 
things. I mean,” she said, “it’s my duty and 
all. But I expected to see you back.” 

She smiled. 

Bud grinned. “Thanks.” 

He laid the package down and pocketed 
the billfold. “Can I help you put the stuff 
away now?” 
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“Sure,” she said. 

It took them only a few minutes. 

“Well, stop in again, sometime,’ she 
said as he left. “And I hope you find the 
money you lost!” 

“Me too,” he said. “And thanks for every- 
thing!” 

He left. 

He came to Lexington again, turned 
right, and headed the last few blocks to- 
ward home. He glanced through his bill- 
fold, wondering if anything was missing. 

Then he gulped. His billfold still felt fat. 
He remembered suddenly about the secret 
compartment. Carefully he pulled open the 
flap. There lay the bills just as he had 
placed them. 

He stopped, a crimson flush crossing his 
face. Then he was laughing as people 
passed, glancing at him curiously. 

He turned back, came to Brand, and 
turned left, heading for the store again, 
feeling that if nothing else had been ac- 
complished, he was at least getting plenty 
of exercise that day. 

Back at the store he picked out the goods, 
paid for them, pocketed his now-empty 
billfold, and headed back to Lexington still 
another time. 

Another right turn. Walking. Home at 
last. Lunch. To the clubhouse just as the 
clock read two. Everything O.K.! 

That evening, thinking over the confused 
day, he glanced up from the food on his 
plate. 

“Boy, I sure would have made a mess of 
things if I hadn’t returned that stuff,” he 
thought. “The clerk would have returned 
my billfold—via the police and a charge of 
shoplifting—and everything would have 
been ruined.” 

He shuddered at the thought, then 
glanced at his dad. 

“You know, Dad,” he said, “you're right 
about that Bible story stuff.” 

Dad nodded. 

Mother smiled. 

They finished dinner, all rather thought- 
ful. 

The Bible story stuff had paid off, they 
thought. 





Thief in the Supermarket 
From page 5 


The boy laughed. “What I told you the 
first time, you couldn’t have any more boy 
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friends. Oh! I have it. No more gods. 
Just like the first commandment!” 

“What is a god, Curtis?” Grandma 
asked, watching the boy's face closely. 

“It's something you worship or ‘go after,’ 
no matter what,” the boy declared. “Since I 
took Jesus for my God, I think I ought to 
—to be dead rather than dishonor Him 
or like something else better than I like 
Him.” 

Then Grandma looked out of the window 
for a minute. “Did you know that Mrs. 
Murden belongs to a church, Curtis, and 
calls herself a Christian?” 

Curtis laughed again. “Sure. But some 
Christian she is! Stealing candy in a super- 
market!” 





INVESTMENT 


Investment is fun for juniors. Have 
you had a part in this fun? If not, begin 
now and see how large an Investment 
you can have before the end of the 
year. Not only is it fun but it is one 
way of helping Jesus to finish His work 
in the earth. 





"I heard the detective tell the store 
manager something that made me sad. He 
said, ‘I notice the Christians are no better 
than sinners when it comes to shoplifting!” 

“It’s not fair to say that, Grandma. All 
Christians aren’t like that.” 

“How do you think she has treated the 
name of Jesus, Curtis?” 

“She’s taken it in vain, of course. But I 
wouldn’t steal.” 

“No, Curtis. You wouldn't steal. Yet I 
saw you playing tag in the church base- 
ment last Sabbath. I saw Roger Wheeney 
with comic books in his pocket yesterday. 
He was baptized when you were, wasn’t 
he? They were lurid, murder books, too, 
things no Christian should give a second 
glance at. And what about that TV play you 
looked at while Mother was at the store?” 

“Aw, Grandma—” Curtis buried his red 
face in the older woman’s lap. “I know I 
didn’t do right. I know—I know. But r 

“And one more thing, Curtis,” Grandma 
said, her hand on the boy’s curly head. 
“The program on thirteenth Sabbath. You 
should have learned your piece, Curtis. I 
was sad, when I saw that you gave Jesus 
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and His work such little importaice. You 
just stood up there and read that little 
poem. You didn’t think Jesus was as im- 
portant as baseball and croquet and ping 
pong. You ij 

“Please, Grandma.” Curtis lifted his head 
and looked up at her, unshed tears in his 
brown eyes. “I didn’t know I was taking 
Jesus’ name in vain—honest, I didn’t. I 
thought swearing was taking it in vain.” 

“It is, Curtis. That's another way.” 

“But Christ is a good name, and if the 
things you said make me spoil it—I'll stop 
them. That’s what. I will, Grandma. 1 
promise.” 

The old lady smoothed the lad’s hair. 

“I know you will, dear, I know. You 
didn’t realize. Maybe that’s why God made 
grandmas—to help boys see through things. 
Now let’s say that commandment together.” 

And the two of them—Grandma’s old, 
soft, mellow voice and Curtis’s strong, 
firm, boyish voice joined on the third 
commandment of God's law: 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” 








Gregg’s Secret Helper 
From page 3 


ing on the school trip. Surely he wants to 
go. I wish I knew what the trouble was.” 

“Maybe I can help you,” Rita replied. 
“You see, Gregg’s family is quite a large 
one. His father isn’t able to work all the 
time, as he is laid off sometimes when 
there isn’t much to do at the shipyard. I 
figure his family has to cut corners some- 
where in their budget and that place must 
be in their social functions.” 

On the way home from school that eve- 
ning Karen tried to think of a way to help 
Gregg go on the trip without his knowing 
about it. Finally the thought struck her, 
why not take some of the money she had 
made selling Life and Health magazines and 
give it to Gregg. She could not give it 
directly to him, of course. She would have 
to give it to the principal, Mr. Carson, and 
explain the circumstances to him. But Mr. 
Carson must never tell where the money 
came from. 

Arriving home, she told her mother all 


about the plan. Mother thought it was a 
very nice idea and agreed to help her in 
any way she could. 

The following morning Karen was up 
and dressed for school earlier than usual. 
When she came downstairs to eat breakfast 
her father could not help notice an extra 
twinkle in her dark brown eyes. Finally he 
asked what she had up her sleeve. 

“I'm going to help Gregg,” she said, 
and explained the whole scheme. Father re- 
acted the same way Mother had. Karen 
bubbled over with excitement as she went 
to the dresser in her room and got the 
exact amount of money from her bank. 
She left for school a little early so she would 
be able to see Mr. Carson before the other 
students arrived. 

“What can I do for you so early in the 
morning?” the principal asked as she came 
into his room. 

“I want to help Gregg,” she said, and 
went on to explain the plan to him just as 
she had to her mother and father. 

“It's a lovely idea,’ the principal said. 
“So kind of you. I'll be glad to put the 
money toward Gregg’s account so he can 
go. I just wish many more students had the 
same spirit. 

“Now, remember, don’t tell anybody,” 
Karen said. 

“I won't,” Mr. Carson promised, and 
Karen ran out to play. 

Later in the day Gregg was told that 
something unexpected had happened and 
he should prepare to go on the school trip 
with his class. He would not have to worry 
about financial arrangements. You should 
have seen him smile when he heard that! 

Two days later excitement ran high in 
the air as students gathered to board the 
buses. Rita and Karen were watching the 
other students when they caught a glimpse 
of Gregg among them. Rita looked at 
Karen in amazement and said, “Why, 
look! There’s Gregg! I wonder how he 
made it.” 

Karen glanced down, but her eyes spar- 
kled as she replied, “Sometimes things hap- 
pen that we never know about.” 

Karen has now grown into a young lady. 
She is preparing to enter college and fill 
her life’s duty as a nurse. Often she thinks 
of the happiness she has found in helping 
others. Rather than having as her motto, 
“Live and let live,” her motto is, “Live and 


help live.” 


’ 
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7 Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vl—Samuel, the Boy Prophet 


(November 9) 


Memory Verse: “And the child Samuel grew 
on, and was in favour both with the Lord, and 
also with men” (1 Samuel 2:26). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Learn the memory verse. Can you think of any 
other Bible child of whom this was said? If not, 
look up Luke 2:52. Could this be said of you? 
Read the story of the time when the child Samuel 
was given a special message from God to bear. 
You will find it in 1 Samuel 3:1-18. 


SUNDAY 


Samuel, “Asked of God” 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 1. 

On Mount Ephraim lived a godly woman 
named Hannah, the wife of a Levite. Only one 
thing marred her happiness—she had no child. 
Regularly Elkanah.and Hannah went to the 
tabernacle at Shiloh to offer sacrifices and to 
pray. On one occasion she went aside in the 
court of the tabernacle to pray for the great 
desire of her life. Eli the priest sat near. He 
noticed that while her lips were moving no 
sound escaped them. He misunderstood, and 
thought she was drunk. Read what he said to 
her, in verse 14. 

Hannah gently denied the charge, and Eli soon 
realized that here was a woman of great piety 
and earnestness. Instead of a rebuke he gave 
her a blessing. Read his words in verse 17. 
Hannah left Shiloh in high spirits. The sadness 
that had marked her face gave place to joy. Her 
prayer was answered when she gave birth to 
a son, whom she called Samuel. The last part 
of verse 20 and the margin will tell you the 
meaning of the name she chose. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 570, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how God rewards those who persistently 
pray for that which it is His will to give. 

ReEsoLvE to make your desires known to God 
and to remember to thank Him when He grants 
them. 
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MONDAY 
The Child Prophet 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 1, 2, and 3. 

How easily Hannah might have forgotten her 
vow to give her son to the Lord. But though 
she loved her little son very dearly, she loved 
God more. When Samuel was old enough she 
went back to Shiloh, to Eli the priest, with an 
offering. She took Samuel with her. Read what 
she said, in verses 24 to 28 of chapter 1. Samuel 
became Eli’s much-loved and willing helper. Eli’s 
own sons had greatly disappointed him, and 
Samuel was all that he would have liked them 
to be. Eli’s sons also ministered in the Temple. 
but not with hearts of reverence and love toward 
God. They had greedily taken from the people 
who came to sacrifice, and they were spoiling 
the name of the sacred building. It was greatly 
displeasing to God. How different was Samuel! 
Read what is written about him, in verses 18 
and 26 of chapter 2. 

Eli’s sons were getting worse and worse. 
Finally God sent a message to Eli about them. 
He did not speak directly to Eli, however. 
Recall the story (which you read in Sabbath 
afternoon’s assignment) of how God called Sam- 
uel and entrusted him with a message for Eli 
regarding his sons. You will find it in 1 Samuel 
3:1-18. Difficult though it was, Samuel delivered 
the message in the morning; and so began his 
long career as a special prophet of the Lord. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 573. 

THINK how God used Samuel, even as a child, 
to bear His messages. 

Pray to be now, in your early youth, as truly 
a servant of God.as was Samuel, doing every 
task as if to please Him. 


TUESDAY 
The Young Prophet 
Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 7. 


“And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with 
him” (1 Samuel 3:19). In these brief words we 
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know all that we need to know about Samuel’s 
youthful years. He sought God in his daily life, 
and the Lord was with him. Soon it was rumored 
that the young boy who was Eli’s constant com- 
panion was a prophet. Stories of his night vision 
got around, and after a while everyone from 
Dan in the north to Beersheba in the south 
“knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord.’ And how thankful those 
who were trying to live up to God’s law must 
have been to know that there was at least one 
by whom the Lord could speak to them. 

From his home by the tabernacle Samuel saw 
terrible tragedies taking place. He saw the at- 
tack of the cruel Philistines leaving 30,000 dead 
in their trail. 

He saw Eli fall down and break his neck and 
die as the news of the capture of the ark reached 
him. 

These things need never have happened if only 
Israel had remained true to God and claimed 
His protection. Samuel gave himself to the task 
of pleading with the careless Israelites to turn 
back to the pure, true worship of God. You can 
read what he begged them to do in chapter 7, 
verse 3. The next verse will tell the effect his 
preaching had. 

Gathering in Mizpeh they held a solemn fast 
and prepared for a sacrifice. As they were about 
to present the lamb as a burnt offering, the hosts 
of the Philistines drew near; but God worked a 
miracle to subdue them. Read about it in verse 
10. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 590, 591. 

THINK how we invite trouble when we go our 
own way instead of God’s way. 

Pray to be kept under God’s guidance and 
protection. 





WEDNESDAY 


Samuel Anoints Saul to Be King 

Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 8. 

Samuel was looked up to as the highest in 
the land, and many problems were brought to 
him to solve. As he grew older he enlisted the 
help of his sons in governing the people. But 
they proved a terrible disappointment to the 
godly prophet. Read in verses 2 and 3 how they 
disappointed their father. 

Using this as an excuse, the people came to 
Samuel with a complaint and a suggestion. You 
can find out about this in verses 4 and 5. 

Samuel was deeply grieved at their demand 
for a king and their desire to be like other 
nations. The Lord God was their king, and they 
needed no other, but they wanted to be like 
the other nations and have a king. Samuel took 
his trouble to God in prayer, and God comforted 
him. Read His words in verse 7. 

He told Samuel to do as they wanted, and so, 
guided by heavenly beings, Samuel sought out 
Saul, son of Kish, and anointed him king of 
Israel. This greatly pleased the Israelites. Samuel 
warned them, however, that one day they would 
regret not following God’s original plan, and 
they lived to do so. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 605, pars. 2, 3. 

Tuink! Are you a cause of disappointment to 
your parents, like Samuel’s sons, or do you bring 
honor to your family by your actions? 

Pray to accept God’s plan for your life, and 
not to desire to follow the way of the world, as 
the Israelites desired to do. 


THURSDAY 


Samuel and Saul 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 15. 

Although Saul was king, Samuel remained for 
a long time his chief adviser. Saul listened gladly 
to this servant of God for a while, but on some 
occasions he went directly against what God had 
commanded through Samuel. God gave the mon- 
arch several chances to prove his obedience. On 
one occasion Saul was told to go against the 
Amalekites. These people had made war on the 
children of Israel during their journeyings, and 
they had defied God and given themselves to the 
worst forms of idolatry. The time had come for 
them to be blotted out. Saul was told to destroy 
every one of them. Read verse 9 and see how 
he only partially obeyed this command. 

After the victory Samuel was sent to Saul. 
He asked him why he had spared the king and 
some of the sheep and oxen. Like most people 
who do wrong, Saul was ready with an excuse. 
He said he was going to use the animals for a 
sacrifice. Verse 22 will tell you what Samuel 
said to this. 

Samuel grieved greatly over Saul’s change of 
heart. He had failed to act as a true king should. 
One day word came to Samuel. Read verse 1 of 
chapter 16 and see what he was told to do. So 
Samuel went out to the farm of Jesse, the Beth- 
lehemite. When he saw Eliab, the oldest son, 
he was very much impressed with his fine ap- 
pearance and said, “Surely the Lord’s anointed 
is before him.” But he was wrong in his judg- 
ment. Look in verse 7 and see what God told 
him. Now read verses 11 to 13 to find God's 
choice for Samuel to anoint as the next king. 

Samuel lived for God all of his life. When he 


N.C, WYETH, ARTIST 


Eli told Samuel to lie down and listen to 
what God wanted to say to him. Are you listening 
quietly to hear what God may want to say to you? 
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became old and gray-headed he said: “I have 
walked before you from my childhood unto this 
day. . . . Whose ox have I taken? ... or whom 
have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe?” ( 1 Sam. 
12:3). 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to talk like that 
when you get old? Then let us decide to walk 
with God and be pure and kind and true right 
now and ever after. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 635, par. 4; p. 636, par. 1. 

TuHink! Do you obey completely, or do you 
only partially carry out what you are told to do? 

Pray, not to seek to make a good impression 
on other people, but to so live that you will 
make a good impression on God. 


FRIDAY 


Polish up the memory verse and reference 

Review the lesson by telling who said the 
following, and to whom: 

1. “How long wilt thou be drunken? put away 
thy wine from thee.” (1 Sam. 1:14.) 

2. “Because I have asked him of the Lord.” 
(1 Sam. 1:20.) 

3. “As long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord.” (1 Sam. 1:28.) 

4. “Speak; for thy servant heareth.” (1 Sam. 

3:10.) 
5. “Put away the strange gods and Ashtaroth 
from among you, and prepare your hearts unto 
the Lord, and serve him only: and he will de- 
liver you out of the hand of the Philistines.” 
(1 Sam. 7:3.) 

6. “They have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign over them.” 
(1 Sam. 8:7.) 

7. “Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
(1 Sam. 15:22.) 

8. “Fill thine horn with oil, and go, I will 
send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite: for I have 
provided me a king among his sons.” (1 Sam. 
16:1.) 

9. “The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart” (1 Sam. 16:7.) 





All Over a Goldfish Bowl! 
From page 11 


stage fright. Even famous actors get that 
sometimes. If I tell her the first line I’m 
sure she'll remember the rest. May I try?” 
“Oh, yes,” Miss Carson told her, and 
moved over to make room for her to sit 
beside Phyllis. 
As Mary repeated the first line of the 


lovely poem the frightened look left Phyl- 
lis’ eyes and color came back to her face. 

“Now I remember,” she whispered. “Oh, 
I'm sure I'll be all right now. Thank you 
so very much. And Mary, I’m sorry.” 

Although Miss Carson didn’t know 
what Phyllis meant about being sorry, Mary 
knew. She squeezed the other girl's hand 
and smiled forgiveness. 

When her name was called, Phyllis 
walked firmly to the stage. Her well- 
trained voice could be heard in every part 
of the large auditorium. When she had fin- 
ished everyone clapped longer and louder 
than they had for the others. 

, When all the speakers had had their turn, 
one of the judges announced that Phyllis 
Barker had won the prize. 

Phyllis was called back to the stage. She 
thanked the judges and all the people. Then 
she said something to the judges in a low 
tone. 

In a few days the aquarium was delivered 
to Miss Carson’s room. The boys and girls 
crowded around to watch the fish dart in 
and out the castle windows. They laughed 
at the plodding snails. They read the words 
on the little silver plate fastened to the 
glass case. Surprised, they read two names— 
Mary Slavish and Phyllis Barker. 

“How come?” they asked curiously. 

“I'd never have won without her,” Phyl- 
lis explained, “so I asked the judges to put 
her name there too.” 

Then she took a deep breath and went 
on. “Some of you know I didn’t deserve 
Mary’s help. I’m so ashamed of what I said 
the day we were trying out for the contest.” 

And Mary said, “I didn’t deserve having 
my name there for I was so mad at Phyllis 
that for a while after I knew she had for- 


‘gotten her poem I was glad. So you see, 


Phyllis, I was as bad as you were.” 
The students clapped when they heard 
that. Everybody was happy at last. 
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Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—l5c first book—5Sc each additional volume 


ORDER BLANK |e 


Sse J , Book and Bible House 

Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 

! each Vol. I ( ) Vol. V ct 3 

Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI (-} 

Vol. HI ( ) Vol. VIT ( ) 

| Vol. IV ( ) Vol. VBI ( ) 

| Vol. IX ( ) @ $2.00 each 

| Postage and Insurance 

j Sales Tax Where Necessary _.. Total Enclosed 

NAME 

} ADDRESS 

Crry ZONE STATE 

| 


Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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FAMOUS MOUNTAINS—No. 2 











FUJIYAMA 


There was a rumbling deep in the ground around the mountain, then suddenly fire and smoke billowed from 
the top. Angry-looking lava boiled from the peak and poured over the side, melting snow as it went, 
and threatening with death everyone who lived below. Thousands fled for their lives, but some saw their 
danger too late. Ashes from the eruption were blown for miles and fell like rain, piling up ten feet deep 
and burying houses, animals, people. 

All this happened 250 years ago, and, fortunately, the mountain has not erupted since. The Japanese 
people call it Fuji, “the spirit of fire.” To others it is better known as Fujiyama, the secred mountain 
of the Japanese. It is a beautiful volcano, as the picture shows. Not many Japanese worship it today, 
but there are small shrines on the side and a larger one on top, where travelers may worship. It is pos- 
sible to go up and down in a day. Climbers buy a walking stick at the bottom, and as they reach each 
of the shrines they have the stick stamped. When they go home they show off this stick to prove they 
reached the top, which is 12,388 feet above sea level. 
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